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surprise,  “I  can't  see  that  It's  anything  to 
worry  about  to  liavo  her  cheering  up.” 

“Hut  she  spends  so  much  time  witli 
June  Chapman.  ” 

“I  guess  .Jane  Chapman  won’t  hurt 
her.  Site’s  a little  queer,  but  as  good  as 
gold.  ” 

“It’s  not  natural,”  Mrs.  Warren  said 
witli  decision.  “A  young  girl’s  spend- 
ing hours  every  day  witli  a Highly  old 
woman,  and  not  seeing  anyone  else.  I 
can’t  make  it  out.” 

A few  days  later  her  husband  accused 
his  wife  of  inconsistency. 

“First  you  worry  because  site  won’t 
see  anyone  except  Miss  Jane.  And  now 
you  worry  because  she’s  accepted  ail  in- 
vitation to  dinner.” 

“It’s  the  first  time  site's  gone  out  in 
company  since  her  trouble  came.” 

“Shows  she’s  getting  her  balance 
again,”  the  father  said  optimistically. 

Llis  wife  made  a little  impatient  ges- 
ture. “ How’s  she  going  to  get  along 
when  people  talk  to  her?  Here  at  home 
we  make  her  understand  by  pointing 
to  things.  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to  be  very 
embarrassing  to  her  out  in  company.” 

“Site’s  got  to  come  to  it,  ” said  Sara’s  father, 
“unless  you’re  going  to  keep  her  shut  up  the 
rest  of  her  life.  ” 

Hut  in  spite  of  his  sensible  words  his  face, 
too,  was  shadowed. 

When  Sara  took  her  seat  at  the  table  of 
the  hospitable  Thrustons  the  next  Friday 
evening,  Mrs.  Warren,  seated  opposite,  noticed 
the  girl’s  air  of  suppressed  excitement.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright  and  a spot  of  scarlet 
showed  on  either  cheek. 

“She’s  so  nervous  that  she  hardly  knows 
what  she’s  doing,  ” the  mother  said  to  herself. 

Then  Mrs.  Warren’s 'heart  came  into  her 
mouth,  for  young  Robert  Thruston,  home 
from  college  for  a few  days,  turned  and  ad- 
dressed Sara.  The  girl  looked  up  as  she  felt 
his  movement,  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face  and 
waited  until  he  had  finished.  Then  her  mother 
saw  that  she  was  replying. 

Mrs.  Warren  did  not  faint,  although  for  a 
few  moments  she  fully  expected  to  do  so.  She 
rallied  and  even  made  a pretense  of  eating  her 
dinner;  but  she  could  hardly  be  called  good 
company.  Her  eyes  scarcely  left  the  girl  oppo- 
site, the  girl  who  had  sat  morosely  silent  so 
many  hours  out  of  the  past  year,  and  who 
now  was  conversing  like  any  other  of  the 
guests. 

Hedtime  came  late  that  night,  for  after 
reaching  home  Sara  had  to  explain  the  mira- 
cle. Seated  on  a hassock  at  her  mother’s  feet, 
with  her  watchful  eyes  uplifted,  she  told  her 
story. 

“You  know  you  spoke  of  lip  reading  back 
at  the  very  first  and  I wouldn’t  listen.  I 
thought  you  were  just  saying  it  to  let  me 
down  easy.  And  then  one  day  I understood 
something  Miss  Jane  said,  understood  it  with- 
out hearing  her.  Until  then  I’d  never  paid 
any  attention  to  what  she  was  saying,  you 
know.  I just  let  her  talk,  so  as  to  give  her  an 
outlet.  ” 

“You  dear,  unselfish  child.”  The  tears 
started  to  Mrs.  Warren’s  eyes,  but  Sara 
laughed. 

“That’s  a mother’s  partiality.  You  said  I 
was  unselfish,  didn’t  you?  Well,  to  go  back 
to  Miss  Jane,  when  I found  that  I had  read 
her  lips  without  trying  to,  I just  settled  down 
to  business.  Poor,  dear  old  soull  How  she 
has  talked  these  last  six 
months,  and  how  I have 
watched  I And  when  I 
began  to  understand, 
mother,  and  to  get  the 
hang  of  a story,  it  was 
like  heaven.” 

Again  Mrs.  Warren’s 
eyes  swam  with  tears. 

“You  might  have  let  me 
help  you  instead  of  Miss 
Jane.  ” 

“At  first  I was  afraid 
I’d  make  a failure  and 
disappoint  you  so.  And 
then  I made  up  my  mind 
to  give  you  a surprise. 

But  I’ve  watched  your 
lips  and  father’s  as  well 
as  Miss  Jane’s,  though  I 
was  a little  underhanded 
about  it.  And  in  the 
street  cars  I’ve  watched 
people  talking,  and  done 
considerable  eavesdrop- 
ping that  way.” 

Site  stopped  a moment  to  laugh.  Mrs.  War- 
ren, entirely  overcome,  wiped  her  eyes. 

“Of  course  it’s  no  use,  mother,  pretending 
it’s  not  a handicap ; it  is,  and  it’s  a big  one.  I 
can  only  talk  to  one  person  at  a time,  and 
sometimes,  even  then,  I make  mistakes.  Once 
or  twice  this  evening  Bob  Thruston  looked  a 
little  puzzled,  and  I saw  I’d  made  the  wrong 
answer;  but  that  seems  such  a little  thing 
compared  to  being  shut  up  in  a glass  prison 
where  you  can  see  people  but  never  talk  to 
them.  It’s  just  taught  me  that  nothing  hap- 
pens to  people  that’s  hopeless.  Mother,  I 
believe  I'm  going  to  be  happy  and  useful  in 
spite  of  everything— thanks  to  Miss  Jane.” 
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This  photograph  of  Lincoln  was 
taken  on  the  day  of  his  speech  at 
Cooper  Institute  in  New  York.  Lincoln 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  that 
speech  and  this  photograph  made 
him  President. 


FOR  three  days  in  1860  I was 
a politician.  I had  never 
been  one  before;  I have 
never  been  one  since.  I was  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican convention  that  first  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  In  1860, 
when  I was  a student  in  what  is  now  Colgate 
University,  I was  astonished  one  day  to  receive 
a communication  from  Oregon  saying  that  the 
State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republicans 
had  appointed  me  a member  of  the  national 
convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  a month 
later.  All  the  necessary  credentials  were  in- 
closed. 

I had  not  been  chosen  by  the  state  conven- 
tion ; but  several  of  those  thus  chosen  were 
unable  to  attend  the  national  convention,  and 
the  executive  committee  had  been  authorized 
to  fill  the  vacancies.  My  older  brother  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  I 
discovered  later  that  he  was  responsible  for 
my  receiving  a commission  as  delegate. 

GREELEY  AND  THE  BURLINGAMES 

.HE  vacancy  that  I filled  occurred  because 
it  was  then  hard  to  get  from  Oregon  to 
Illinois ; the  best  way  was  to  go  to  New 
York  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
from  there  by  rail  to  Chicago.  Because  of  that 
tedious  and  expensive  journey  it  was  necessary 
to  find  several  delegates  who  were  already  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  Horace 
Greeley  was  one  of  them ; for,  although  he 
was  not  an  Oregonian,  he  was  loved  and  revered 
in  Oregon,  as  in  all  the  other  Northern  States 
of  the  Union. 

At  noon  of  the  16th  of  May  the  delegates 
found  themselves  in  what  was  called  the 
Wigwam,  a vast  temporary  structure  of  rough 
lumber  that  had  been  built  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  near  the  river  and  near  the 
lake,  on  an  angle  of  land  now  occupied  by 
business  buildings.  I was  seated  on  one  side 
of  Horace  Greeley ; on  his  other  side  sat 
Mr.  Burlingame,  an  old  man,  the 
father  of  Anson  Burlingame,  then 
eminent,  and  afterwards  to  become 
famous  as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Chinese  emperor.  Much  of 
the  time  Anson  Burlingame  was 
in  the  company  of  his  father, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  and  had  begun  busi- 
ness, it  became  evident  that  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  Wigwam 
were  perfect,  for  every  voice  was 
clearly  heard  throughout  the  vast 
room.  It  was  evident  also  that  the 
managers  of  the  convention  were 
men  of  ability  and  experience  who 
knew  their  work,  for  the  business 
of  the  day  was  taken  up  at  once 
and  dispatched  without  confusion 
or  hesitation,  and  yet  without  de- 
nying any  delegate  or  group  of 
delegates  full  freedom  of  speech 
and  action.  The  hesitations,  un- 
certainties and  doubtful  expedients 
often  observed  in  such  assemblies  were  en- 
tirely absent. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  verifying 
credentials,  electing  officers  and  appointing 
committees,  the  second  to  adopting  rules  of 
procedure  and  a platform,  and  the  third  to 
nominating  candidates.  The  second  day 
brought  before  the  convention  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  debate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  convention  was 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  each  of  the  presi- 
dential aspirants  was  presented  in  a speech  of 
two  or  three  sentences,  instead  of  in  the  long 
and  wearisome  eulogy  that  is  now  customary. 
That  is  true,  but  there  was  plenty  of  long 


and  wearisome  oratory  on  other 
subjects.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
many  of  the  younger  delegates, 
finding  themselves  for  the  first  time 
in  a national  convention,  seized 
the  great  occasion  to  make  speeches 
for  their  constituents  at  home,  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  their  fellow 
delegates. 

I was  interested  to  observe  Greeley,  who 
touched  elbows  with  me.  During  the  speeches 
he  usually  sat  with  his  eyes  closed.  If  the 
speaker  said  anything  of  importance,  he  opened 
them  at  once  and  paid  serious  attention.  If 
the  speaker  merely  uttered  words  without 


many  y<a.rx  afterwards  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, when  he  was  a member  of  the 
Hayes  cabinet,  and  many  years  after 
that  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  when 
lie  was  old  and  bent  and  much  interested 
in  having  our  government  abandon  the 
l'hilippine  Islands.  Although  he  was 
inclined  to  be  visionary  rather  than  prac- 
tical, his  life  was  busy  and  successful 
to  the  end,  and  always  useful  to  his 
adopted  country. 

Before  we  adjourned  on  the  second  'lay 
it  was  announced  that  Col.  Ellsworth 
and  bis  company  of  Zouave-  would  give 
an  exhibition  of  military  drill  in  the 
Wigwam  that  evening.  Every  gentleman 
who  brought  a lady  would  Is;  admitted ; 
but  a gentleman  who  earne  without  a lady 
would  be  turner]  away— a lady  was  the 
only  ticket  required. 

I did  not  know  a woman  in  Chicago, 
but  I went  to  the  Wigwam,  hoping  to 
gain  entrance  without  one.  I found  every 
opening  guarded,  and  my  effort  appeared 
to  be  in  vain.  I was  about  to  return  home, 
when  I saw  three  men  without  ladies 
walking  toward  the  entrance;  I recognized 
them  as  among  the  leaders  of  the  convention, 
and  I was  confident  that  they  would  not  be 
turned  away.  I joined  them  and  thus  went 
into  the  building  without  being  challenged. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Ellsworth  and  his 
Zouaves  entertained  the  vast  crowd  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a gymnastic,  rather  than  a mili- 
tary, drill.  The  Zouaves,  in  their  uniform  of 
much  red  and  gold,  went  through  all  imagi- 
nable evolutions  and  formations.  Hut  to  what 
practical  purpose?  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
they  would  have  any  value  in  actual  war. 


RUSE  AGAINST  RUSE 

HE  same  drill  was  given  shortly  after- 
wards in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York 
City,  before  a throng  of  eight  thousand 
spectators.  All  the  papers  of  the  country  de- 
scribed those  two  exhibitions,  and  Ellsworth 
found  himself  famous  at  twenty-four  years  of 
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thought,  Greeley,  after  listening  for  a while  age.  No  one  could  become  a member  of  his 

company  of  Zouaves  without 
taking  an  oath  not  to  drink 
alcoholic  liquors  or  to  use  pro- 
fane language.  So  far  as  I know 
his  drill  was  never  tried  in 
actual  war.  He  was  put  at  the 
head  of  a regiment  in  New 
York  City  composed  of  fire- 
men, and  called  the  Firemen’s 
Brigade.  I remember  seeing 
them  march  down  Broadway, 
where  they  made  a fine  show 
with  their  red  trousers  andglis- 
tening  fire  helmets.  Ellsworth 
was  killed  soon  afterwards; 
his  early  death  made  him  a 
figure  of  pathetic  tragedy. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  convention  had  all 
been  finished  on  the  first  and  second  days,  and 
the  third  was  set  aside  for  making  the  nomi- 
nations and  completing  the  business.  I was 
early  at  the  Wigwam,  but,  early  as  I was,  I 
found  that  all  the  galleries  and  the  standing 
room  on  the  floor  were  occupied  by  expectant 
crowds.  On  my  way  I had  been  told  that  the 
friends  of  Seward  were  marching  through  the 
streets  in  a great  procession,  and  that  they 
would  appear  at  the  Wigwam  later.  When  I 
observed  how  closely  the  hall  was  packed,  I 
doubted  whether  the  men  in  the  procession 
could  find  places  inside ; in  fact,  they  did  not 
find  places.  Something  had  happened  to  fill  the 
room  that  they  expected  to  occupy.  What  that 
something  was,  although  long  a mystery,  has 
recently  become  known. 

The  most  confidential  friend  of  Lincoln  was 
Leonard  Swett,  an  able  and  astute  lawyer,  at 
an  earlier  time  his  companion  of  the  circuit, 
and  now  foremost  in  advocating  his  nomina- 
tion. His  friends  have  told  me  that  he  had 
some  trouble  in  persuading  Lincoln  to  permit 
his  name  to  go  before  the  convention,  for 
Lincoln  was  convinced  that  Seward  would  be 
nominated,  and  that  he  would  be  an  admirable 
man  for  the  position.  It  was  only  the  strong 
protest  of  Mr.  Swett  that  prevented  him  from 
withdrawing. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  Mr. 
Swett  learned  that  the  managers  for  Seward 
were  organizing  a great  procession  of  his 
friends  to  march  early  the  next  morning, 
gather  an  army  of  recruits  by  the  way,  get  to 
the  Wigwam  before  the  others,  occupy  all  the 
available  space,  crowd  out  the  friends  of 
Lincoln,  and  shout  for  Seward  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion. 

Mr.  Swett  determined  to  meet  this  ruse  with 
another.  He  got  together  the  managers  for 


with  closed  eyes,  would  begin 
to  mutter  profane  expletives. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  a de- 
vout church  man ; after  the 
convention  had  adjourned  on 
the  second  day  he  met  his 
son,  Anson,  and  expressed  to 
him  the  astonishment  and  pain 
with  which  he  had  heard  those 
expressions  from  Mr.  Greeley. 

“ He  is  not  conscious  of  what 
he  has  said,  ” Anson  told  him. 

“When  he  was  young  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  using  bad 
language,  but  he  uses  it  now 
only  under  strong  provocation, 
and  does  not  know  that  he 
uses  it.  Tell  him  how  you  feel  about  it,  and 
you  will  find  that  what  I say  is  true.” 

I was  present  when  Mr.  Burlingame  acted 
on  that  advice.  “Mr.  Greeley,”  he  said,  “I 
have  taken  your  paper  for  many  years,  and 
have  learned  to  regard  you  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  who  ever  lived.  I cannot  tell 
you  how  I have  been  shocked  to  overhear  some 
of  your  language  this  afternoon.” 

Greeley  opened  his  great,  innocent  eyes. 
“Have  I been  swearing,  Mr.  Burlingame?” 
he  answered.  “I  didn’t  know  it.  I will  try 
not  to  do  so  any  more.  I thank  you.” 
Greeley’s  knowledge  of  many  of  the  obscure 
and  ambitious  speakers  -was  extraordinary. 
Mr.  Burlingame  and  I both  had  opportunity 
to  test  it  frequently.  We  would  ask  him  who 
a speaker  was,  and  he  would  answer  at  once 
somewhat  as  follows:  “He  is  a member  of  the 
Indiana  Legislature  from  Harrison  County.” 
Then  he  would  recite  some  of  his  votes  on 
certain  of  the  important  issues  in  his  state  in 
recent  years.  How  he  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  men  is  to  me  a puzzle  to  this  day.  I never 
found  him  at  a loss  for  an  immediate  answer. 
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CARL  SCHURZ 

Y memory  of  Greeley  is  one  of  affec- 
tionate admiration.  The  great  mistake 
of  his  life  was  his  ambition  to  be 
President;  for  he  was  created  for  another 
position  and  another  work.  He  was  appointed 
by  nature  and  training  to  be  an  editor  and  to 
lead  the  sober  religious  people  of  the  Northern 
States  in  their  thought  concerning  the  great 
national  issues  of  the  period.  They  honored  him 
as  they  honored  almost  no  other  living  man.  He 
was  not  by  nature  a statesman.  In  trying  to 
grasp  the  presidency  he  lost  his  paper,  his 
income,  his  health  and  his  life.  His  end  was 


a bitter  tragedy,  and  the  generation  of  young  Lincoln  and  arranged  with  them  to  have  the 
men  who  grew  up  under  his  influence  can  never  friends  of  Lincoln  take  possession  of  the  Wig- 
think  of  him  without  reverence  for  his  char-  warn  while  the  Seward  procession  was  winding 
acter  and  sorrow  that  his  sun,  after  shining  through  the  streets.  As  the  city'  was  thronged 
brightly  all  his  life,  went  down  in  tempest.  with  the  friends  of  Lincoln,  it  was  easy  to  pass 
Among  the  numerous  speakers  only  one  made  the  word  round.  Upon  the  success  of  Swett's 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.  Carl  plan  many  votes  undoubtedly’  turned,  for  there 
Schurz  said  only  a few  words,  but  he  fascinated  were  many  delegates  who  were  not  strongly 
me.  He  was  a slim  young  man,  who  stood  committed  to  any  candidate,  and  who  were 
erect,  with  a military  bearing.  His  pronuneia-  ready  to  yield  to  what  appeared  to  he  the  voice 
tion  of  English  was  almost  perfect  He  spoke  of  the  people  when  they  found  that  the  choice 
simply  and  with  no  apparent  desire  to  make  was  narrowed  down  to  two  men. 
any  political  capital  for  himself.  I heard  him  | Certainly  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
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Wigwam  was  heard  that  day  for  Lincoln. 
At  every  mention  of  his  name  the  uproar 
in  the  galleries  was  deafening.  At  each  roll 
call  the  number  of  votes  for  Lincoln  showed 
a gain,  until  a tide  of  votes  for  him  swept 
in  and  nominated  him.  The  ruse  of  Mr. 
Swett  was  only  a device  to  render  another  rase 
ineffective. 

The  multitudes  in  the  galleries  made  it 
difficult  by  their  prolonged  cheering  to  declare  | 
the  nomination  unanimous;  but  finally  that! 
formality  was  over,  and  then  an  immense  j 
charcoal  portrait  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been 
kept  in  waiting,  was  displayed  in  one  of  the 
galleries.  Lincoln  was  not  a handsome  man, 
and  such  an  enlargement  of  his  face  was  an  en- 
largement of  ungainly  features;  but  the  uproar  j 
of  joy  that  greeted  the  portrait  was  so  great  j 
that  we  could  hardly  hear  a cannon  that  was 
being  fired  on  the  roof.  Out  in  the  streets  pro- 
cessions carrying  rails  were  quickly  formed; 
they  marched  everywhere  as  they  celebrated  | 
the  nomination  of  the  great  “rail-splitter.”  An 
uninformed  observer  might  have  thought  this 
enthusiasm  for  homeliness  and  rail-splitting  an 
undignified  outburst  of  ignorance;  but  behind 
all  the  apparent  crudity  of  it  was  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  a profound  convic- 
tion that  he  was  fit  for  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  nominated. 

The  managers  for  Seward  went  home  bitterly 
disappointed ; but  we  have  learned,  and  I do 
not  doubt  that  they  learned,  that  the  result 
was  most  fortunate.  Seward  was  remarkable 
by  nature,  and  lie  was  cultivated  by  all  the 
influences  of  the  highest  schools  and  the  highest, 
society.  He  was  a shrewd  diplomat,  and  knew 


NORTH  FORTY  -EAST 

' Lv  Homer  Greene 

In  Ten  Chapters  Chapter  Nine 
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KILL  looked  with  some  uncertainty  from 
the  notebook  in  his  hand  to  the  face  of 
Old  Tompkins  and  then  back  again  to 
the  book.  In  his  hands  he  held  the  only  weapon 
that  his  adversary  could  have  used  to  beat  him. 
For  the  moment  he  could  hardly  realize  the 
extent  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  so  suddenly 
befallen  him. 

“IIow  did  this  book  get  into  your  hands?” 
he  asked  after  a moment.  “Where  did  it  come 
from?” 

Before  replying.  Old  Tompkins  looked  cau- 
tiously from  left  to  right  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  else  was  listening. 

“From  the  secret  chist,”  he  whispered. 

“And  what’s  the  secret  chest?” 

But  the  old  man  apparently  did  not  choose 
to  go  into  details. 

“That,”  he  replied,  “is  my  business.  It  was 
Clem's  and  mine.  Now  he’s  dead  and  it’s  mine. 
And  w'hat’s  mine  is  my  own.  How  much  is 
that  book  wuth  to  you,  Adam?” 

“That  depends  on  where  it  has  been  and 
who  else  knows  about  it.” 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  raised  one 
hand  impressively. 

“Nota  livin’ soul,  Adam  Brill.  Clem  Owens 
and  me  wus  the  only  human  bein’s  that 
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BRILL  HAD  NOT  SPOKEN.  HE  HAD  SAT  THERE  IN  HIS  CHA 
RIGID.  SPELLBOUND,  STARING 


the  political  currents  and  the  personal  interests  | knowed  its  secret  abidin’  place.  Clem’s  dead.- 
that  governed  Europe  as 

he  knew  those  of  his  own  drawn  by  b j rosenmeyer 

country.  The  place  that 
he  took  and  that  he  filled 
for  so  many  years  was 
the  one  for  which  he  was 
fitted  by  birth  and  by 
training. 

If  Seward  reminds  me 
of  a Doric  column,  fluted 
and  polished,  yet  not  so 
ornate  as  to  suggest  weak- 
ness, Lincoln  reminds  me 
of  a wild  tree  growing  up 
in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, repressed  by  the  lack 
of  cultivation,  knotty  and 
gnarled,  scarred  in  youth 
by  the  tread  of  passing 
feet,  shaken  by  tempests, 
yet  thrusting  its  way  up- 
ward in  spite  of  all,  anti 
filling  its  branches  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Both 
were  great,  and  each  found 
the  place  in  which  he 
could  serve  his  country 
best. 

It  is  interesting  to  study 
the  characters  and  follow 
the  careers  of  some  of  the 
other  candidates  for  the 
presidency  whose  names 
were  presented  to  the  con- 
vention. 

One  was  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  Lincoln’s  first  Secre- 
tary of  War.  He  began 
as  a poor  boy  and  made 
himself  rich  by  energy, 
sagacity  and  honesty  in 
business.  He  began  as  an  obscure  politician, 
and  made  himself  supreme  in  his  state. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  Cameron  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  discharging  the  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult business  duties  that  the  place  required  of 
him,  and  the  new  army  had  little  lack  of  food, 
of  clothing,  of  tents,  of  arms ; but  he  could  never 
bring  the  army  itself  into  shape.  It  was  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  volunteers,  with  a few 
graduates  of  West  Point  and  a few  men  who 
had  seen  some  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 

As  a rale,  each  regiment  and  company  elected 
its  own  officers.  They  were  nearly  always  able 
men,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  military  affairs. 

The  leadership  of  Cameron  depended  on  his 
skill  in  placing  men  in  responsible  positions, 
but  he  could  not  place  those  men ; they  had 
become  officers  by  election,  and  he  did  not  even 
know  them.  Cameron  found  himself  helpless 
before  the  vast  collection  of  formless  materials 
that  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  called  to- 
gether. He  gave  up  his  cabinet  position,  and 
recommended  as  his  successor  Stanton,  who 
became  one  of  the  great  war  secretaries  of  the 
world’s  history. 

Of  the  other  men  who  had  some  votes  in  the 
convention  one  afterwards  proved  to  have  a 
calm  and  broad  mind  but  to  be  somewhat  slow 
and  dull ; another  was  a fiery  extremist  who 
would  have  destroyed  the  Union  in  his  very 
first  efforts  to  save  it;  another  was  an  idealist 
who  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  distin- 
guished life,  proposed  a practical  measure ; an- 
other was  a chivalrous  and  brave  and  dashing 
spirit  who  would  not  have  seen  the  difficulties 
before  the  ship  of  state,  but  who  would  have 
driven  it  against  the  cliffs,  expecting  them  to 
give  way  at  once.  Some  others  are  now  so 
irrevocably  lost  in  the  mists  of  obscurity  that 
no  one  knows  how  to  characterize  them. 


The  compac’s  brak ; but  the  secret  of  it  is 
locked  in  my  breast.  What’s  the  book  wuth  to 
you,  Adam?” 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair  and  waited 
for  an  answer.  Brill  slowly  turned  the  leaves 
of  the  book.  If  what  the  old  man  said  were  true, 
the  book  was  worth  much  to  him.  But  the 
dickering  spirit  that  had  dominated  his  whole 
life  rose  up  strong  within  him.  He  would  have 
the  book,  but  he  would  have  it  at  a bargain. 
Doubtless  the  old  man,  with  some  dim  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  book  in  the  ejectment 
suit,  would  hold  it  at  a high  price — fifty  dollars 
perhaps,  or  even  more. 

“How  much  do  you  want  for  it?”  Brill 
asked  finally. 

“Well,  I s’pose  I could  sell  it  to  John  Oak- 
ford  ; he’s  a surveyor,  too.  Or  I could  sell  it  to 
Stanley  Orchard  if  I was  a min'  to,  and  he  had 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Or  I could  — ” 

“I  asked  you  how  much  you  wanted  for  it,” 
interrupted  Brill  impatiently. 

Old  Tompkins  did  not  at  once  reply.  He, 
too,  was  considering  the  question  of  values.  At 
last  he  said : 

“Well,  seein’  it’s  you,  Adam,  s’posin'  we 
say  six  shillin’?  It  ought  to  lie  wuth  every 
penny  of  that.” 

Brill  could  hardly  restrain  his  desire  to  laugh 
outright,  but  he  kept  a sober  face  and  fingered 
the  leaves  of  the  book  over  again. 

“ I don’t  know,  Tompkins,”  he  said  at 
last.  “ The  book  is  old.  It’s  pretty  badly 
worn.  The  binding  isn’t  in  good  shape.  It 
might  have  been  worth  six  shillings  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  half  a 
dollar  would  be  a pretty  good  price  to  pay  for 
it  to-day.” 

The  old  man  gave  a grant  of  satisfaction, 
lie  had  put  his  figure  high  expecting  to  be 


beaten  down,  for  lie 
had  dealt  with  Adam 
Brill  before. 

“It’s  yourn, ” he 
said  promptly,  “ for 
half  a dollar.  ” 

But  Brill,  stricken 
possi  bl  y w i th  a sudden 

sense  of  disproportion,  possibly  with  a sudden 
spirit  of  liberality,  rose  to  his  feet,  drew  a silver 
dollar  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  old 
man. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “is  a dollar.  I want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  with  you.  And  I want  you  to 
promise  me  never  to  reveal  to  a single  soul 
what  has  taken  place  between  us  to-day.  ” 

Old  Tompkins  rose  in  his  turn,  laid  his  cane 
in  his  chair,  took  the  coin  in  one  hand  and  gave 
Brill  the  other. 

“It  shall  stand,”  he  said  solemnly,  “as  a 
secret  oompac’  betwixt  us.  It  shall  be  hid  from 
the  knowledge  of  man.” 

“Good.  That’s  settled.  Now  I’ve  got  to 
change  my  clothes  and  go  to  the  mill.  ” 

He  started  to  enter  the  house,  but  Old  Tomp- 
kins caught  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

“Adam,”  he  whispered  hoarsely,  his  mouth 
close  to  Brill’s  ear,  “in  that  book  ye’ll  find 
the  mystery  and  secret  of  nawth  fawty  east.” 
“Is  that  so?” 

“Sure  as  fate.” 

“Then  here’s  another 
dollar  for  you.” 

The  old  man  released  his 
hold  and  took  the  money, 
too  much  astonished  to 
express  his  thanks ; then, 
clattering  down  the  walk, 
he  hobbled  vigorously  up 
the  road,  wondering  what 
had  come  over  the  spirit 
of  Adam  Brill. 

How  he  had  obtained 
the  book  and  where  he 
had  kept  it  always  re- 
mained a mystery.  Doubt- 
less for  some  temporary 
purpose  Owens,  while  still 
in  health,  had  intrusted  it 
to  his  keeping.  After  the 
surveyor  was  stricken  it 
was  too  late  to  recover  it, 
and  Old  Tompkins,  with 
his  predilection  for  secrets, 
had  hidden  it  away  until 
the  demand  for  it,  long 
resisted,  should  result  in 
making  him  the  hero  of 
a mystery.  And  now  he 
was  going  home  with  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than 
he  had  ever  earned  by  a 
whole  day  of  labor. 

With  the  notebook  in 
his  hand  Adam  Brill  en- 
tered his  house  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  sitting 
room  into  his  own  room, 
locked  the  door  behind 
him.  There  he  sat  down 
and  read  over  again  Clem 
Owens’  description  of  the  survey  of  October 
2t>,  1H07.  It  was  a careful,  complete  and  con- 
cise record  of  what  had  occurred  on  that  day, 
as  Brill  remembered  it.  What  a miracle  of 
good  fortune  it  was  that  had  brought  the  book 
into  his  possession  instead  of  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  adversary!  Now  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  He  could  dismiss  every  lingering  doubt 
of  his  success. 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  unaccountable  even  to 
himself,  his  rejoicing  was  only  half-hearted. 
He  was  ill  at  ease,  constrained,  unhappy.  Of 
course  he  would  secrete  the  book  or  destroy  it ; 
therein  lay  his  only  protection  ; but  the  thought 
of  doing  either  of  those  things  gave  him  no 
satisfaction. 

He  wondered  why  he  did  not  feel  greater 
exhilaration.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  any  prickings  of  conscience.  Ilis  conscience 
had  never  troubled  him  in  any  of  his  relations 
with  Stanley  Orchard;  indeed,  he  had  always 
felt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in  depriving 
him  of  his  home.  But  now  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  destroy  or  to  suppress  legitimate  and  vital 
evidence— was  it  possible  that  his  conscience 
was  beginning  to  balk? 

But  Brill  lost  little  time  in  considering  the 
matter.  Butting  the  notebook  into  a private 
drawer  in  his  desk,  he  locked  the  drawer, 
changed  his  clothes  and  went  down  to  the 
mill ; but  wherever  he  went  that  morning, 
whatever  he  did,  a vision  of  the  leather-bound 
notelxiok  lying  safely  locked  in  his  drawer 
remained  insistently  present  in  his  mind.  The 
vision  was  there  while  he  ate  his  midday 
meal ; it  was  there  through  the  afternoon ; 
it  was  with  him  still  at  supper  time.  He  lost 
it  as  he  slept,  but  when  he  rose  the  next 
morning  it  came  back  again.  It  was  a vision  I 


that  logically  should  have  given  him  much 
pleasure,  but  it  did  not ; it  annoyed  him. 

He  thought  he  might  get  relief  by  putting 
the  book  somewhere  else,  and  accordingly  car- 
ried it  to  the  factory  and  locked  it  in  the  big 
safe.  But  the  change  made  little  difference; 
instead  of  seeing  the  book  in  the  drawer  of  his 
desk  at  home  he  saw  it  now  in  his  private  box 
in  the  office  safe.  The  next  day  brought  no 
relief,  and  neither  did  the  next,  nor  any  day 
that  followed.  He  carried  the  book  back  to  his 
house.  Still  he  could  not  free  his  mind  of  it. 
He  returned  it  to  his  office.  The  picture  of  it 
was  still  before  him. 

One  day,  in  desperation,  he  took  it  with  him 
up  into  the  woods  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
there  he  built  a fire  of  withered  leaves  and  dry 
twigs;  but,  just  as  he  was  alxiut  to  throw  the 
book  into  the  flames  and  destroy  it,  he  realized 
that  such  a course  might  possibly  only  add  to 
his  discomfiture.  Instead  of  seeing  the  book 
reposing  quietly  in  desk  or  drawer  he  might 
thereafter  have  a vision  of  the  fire  on  the 
mountain  side,  of  the  crumbling  pages  in  the 
curling  flames ; he  might  have  in  his  nostrils 
day  and  night  the  pungent  odor  of  burning 
forest  leaves  and  twigs.  It  was  a doubtful 
remedy,  and  he  dared  not  try  it.  Putting  the 
book  into  his  pocket,  he  scattered  the  tire  and 
stamped  out  the  smoking  cinders;  then  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  valley  and  went 
wearily  home. 

A few  days  later  he  decided  to  take  the  book 
to  his  lawyer  at  Mooresville.  Mr.  Brown  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a lawyer  who  always 
looked  at  the  business  side  of  a case  rather 
than  at  the  ethical  side.  Perhaps,  Brill  thought, 
by  putting  the  book  into  Brown’s  possession, 
he  could  shift  to  the  lawyer  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  it,  and  so  rid  himself  of  the  pres- 
ence of  that  persistent  spectre;  but  when  he 
came  into  Brown’s  office  he  did  not  mention 
the  real  purpose  of  his  visit. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  “that  the  case  against 
Orchard  will  surely  come  to  trial  at  the  June 
term.  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Brown,  “and  we’ll  make 
short  work  of  it.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  Jackson 
would  let  us  take  a verdict  without  offering 
any  evidence.  The  only  chance  he  has  is  in 
the  possibility  of  that  old  notebook  of  Owens’ 
turning  up  before  the  trial.  ” 

“And  if  it  should  turn  up?” 

‘ ‘ Then  your  goose  is  cooked.  ’ ’ 

“Suppose  I should  happen  to  get  hold  of  it 
myself?” 

“Then  lock  it  up;  burn  it;  sink  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  ” 

“Wouldn’t  you  keep  it  for  me?” 

Brown  laughed  a little  mechanically. 

‘ ‘ That  would  hardly  do,  ’ ’ he  said.  ‘ * A lawyer 
must  observe  the  ethics  of  his  profession,  super- 
ficially at  least.  At  the  same  time  he  must  keep 
the  secrets  of  his  clients  locked  safe  in  his 
breast.” 

Brown  looked  at  his  visitor  inquiringly,  but 
Brill’s  face  revealed  nothing. 

So,  with  the  book  still  in  his  pocket,  the 
harassed  man  went  home  and  locked  it  up,  as 
before.  But  the  haunting  picture  of  it  he  could 
not  lock  up.  Whether  he  was  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, resting  or  working,  indoors  or  out,  the 
picture  was  always  with  him.  Brill  would  not 
for  one  moment  have  admitted  that  he  was 
conscience-stricken,  but  the  thing  puzzled  and 
annoyed  him  and  made  his  life  wretched. 

He  had  one  consolation.  The  spring  days 
were  creeping  by,  and  Nathan,  his  son,  would 
soon  be  at  home  for  the  long  summer  vacation. 
There  would  be  life  and  activity  in  the  house- 
youth  and  laughter  and  good  cheer.  Brill 
looked  forward  indeed  with  joyous  anticipation 
to  the  coming  of  his  son,  for  he  knew  that 
by  some  means  Nathan  had  pulled  himself 
together,  avoided  the  disgrace  of  dismissal,  and 
taken  up  his  college  work  anew  and  with 
success.  That  much  he  had  gathered  from  his 
son’s  letters;  there  had  been  no  further  mes- 
sage from  the  dean.  Brill  had  asked  his  son 
for  no  explanations  and  had  received  none, 
lie  knew  as  little  about  Nathan’s  delinquencies 
as  he  did  about  the  cause  of  his  reformation. 

And  one  glorious  day  in  June  Nathan  came 
home.  He  came  sturdy  and  erect,  with  the 
glow  of  health  in  his  face,  with  courage  and 
confidence  in  his  voice,  with  the  spirit  of  strong 
endeavor  shining  in  his  clear,  brown  eyes. 
When  Brill  greeted  his  son,  his  heart  was 
stirred  with  a greater  pride  in  the  boy  and  a 
deeper  affection  for  him  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before.  For  the  time  lieing  at  least  the  ghost 
of  Clem  Owens’  notebook  was  laid.  The  house 
took  on  a different  aspect.  The  master  of  it 
moved  alxiut  with  a lighter  heart  than  he  had 
known  for  months. 

Nathan  talked  much  of  the  college,  of  his 
work  there,  of  Ralph  Orchard’s  extraordinary 
success ; but  he  had  no  word  to  say  alxiut  his 
own  fall  and  rise. 

After  supper,  as  they  sat  on  the  veranda, 
neighbors  who  went  by  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  Nathan,  or  else  he  went  down  to  the  gate 
to  greet  them ; from  childhood  he  had  been  a 
favorite  in  the  community. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  he  broke  a moment 
of  silence  by  starting  to  his  feet  and  saying: 
“I  must  run  up  for  a few  minutes  to  see 
Mrs.  Orchard.  There’s  something  I want  to 
say  to  her,  and  it  won’t  keep  overnight.” 

His  father  watched  him  as  he  strode  away 


